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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ANOTHER DAY 
AMONG THE AUTOGRAPIS. 
On two or three former occasions, the Rose 
shared with its readers the privilege of inspecting 
the extensive and excellent collection of auto- 
graphs, belonging to I. K. Teffi, Esq. of Sivan. 
nah. A number of valuable acquisitions has since 
been made to the same collection, and the untir. 
ing kindness of its proprietor permits the foliow 
ing notices of them to be communicated to the | 
publie. 
We have first a letter from John Pynchon to. 
his son in London, dated Boston, May 18, 1672 
‘lL his was furty-iwo years after the settlement ot 
Boston. The sight of this manuscript carries us 
bacR to “the day of simail things,” in that now | 
We see in imagi. | 


populous and extended city. 
nation its three or four churches scattered among 
the three hills of the place. We see its few 
crooked streets (a qu.lity which they still pos- 
sess,) winding about to accommodate the gather 
ing settlers. Boston at this period contained 
probably three thousand inhabitants. Even then 
they were a noble and independent set of men. 
Only eleven years after the date of this letter, 
when the colony of Macvsachusetts fell under the 





displeasure of Charles II, who issued a decree || 


against its charter, a legal tuwn-meeting of the | 
freemen was held, and the question was put to | 
vote, whe.her it was their wish that the general | 
court shoula resign the charter and the privile. | 
gestherein granted, and it was resolved in the | 
negative unanimously. Soon after, Sir Edward | 
Andros was appointed the first royal governor. | 
and his administration proving arbitrary and op | 
pressive, the people tovk furcible possession o! | 
the fortin Boston, and of the castle in the harbor, | 
turned the gus upon the frigate Rose, and com. 
pelled her to surrender, seized the governor, and 
held him a close prisoner under guard in the 
castle. ‘These were evidently the true progeni. 
tors of those sons, who, in 1765, resisted the 
stamp act, and in 1773, emptied the tea chests 
into the dock. 

The letter before us, however, which begins 
with “Son Joseph,” is only an effusion of anxie- 
ty and complaint from a loving father, who had 
heard no tidings from his son for a long time. He 
seems to have resided in Springfield, Mass., anc 
to have made a journey all the way to Boston, t 
hear something of his son. Though short, th 
letter is fullof religious expressions. How dil. 
ferent in this respect from most letters in moder: 
days. The writer prays that his son may be de. 
livered from the tempest of the times, and so. 
with his earnest prayers, he leaves him to the 
Lord. 

The next specimen (we take them promiscu 
ously, without classification,) is worth more tha: 
its weight in gold. ltis no less than a long let 
ter from the celebrated poet Wieland, author o 





Oberon and numerous other works of the rares. 
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merit. lis addressed to Preffei, himself a jurist 
and diplomatist of considerable eminence. Ma. 
ny an enthusiastic Gerinan would cheerfully give 
a sinall bit of his little finger to be possessed ot 
this treasure. Itis observed by Menze!, one o! 
the ablest living Gerinan critics, that “it was Wie. 
land who first restored to German poetry the free 
and fearless glance of a child of the world; a 
natural grace, a taste for cheerful merriment, and 
the power of affording it. The cheerful, amiable, 
refined Wieland, he continues, a genius, exhaust. 
less in grace and lightness, in wit and jest, ban- 
ished the unnatural from German poetry, discov. 
ered nature in the world as it is, and taught the 
national mind to move easily, firmly, and in har- 
mony.” From this description, we may suppose 
that a German would value an autograph of Wie- 
land, as highly as an Englishman would prize 
one of Pope or Addison, or an American one of 
Irving. It does not diminish but rather erhan- 
ces the value of the specimen bsfore us, that it 
was written when Wielaud was quite a young 
man—only abont seventeen years old; for we 
have examples enough of his composition at more 
advanced periods, and our curiosity is particu. 
larly gratified by secing how the youthtal poet 
and scholar expressed himself, so long before he 
felt the eyes of public admiration and criticism 
fastened upon him. The letter itself is of suffi. 
cient interest to be extracted entire in the co- 
lumns of the Rose. We make use, with a few 
immaterial alterations. of a translation furnished 
Mr. Tefft by S86me German friend 
“Goerrincen, April 16, 1750. 

‘Dearest and best Aulic Counsellor :* 

“[ have been waiting three or four days for 
the departure of the mail, to give you some ac. 


counts of my journey, and happy arrival at Goet. | 


Our fate, as far down as Durlach, you 
have learned from Mr. Wild. 
it Frankfort, where I stayed the greatest part of 
the time with Mr. Sarasin, and after three days 
went to Cassel, where I experienced a kind re. 
ception from the Countess. She desired me to 
lei the mail coach proceed, and promised to pro. 
‘ure me a private conveyance for Goettingen. 
An acquaintance of hers conducted me through 
he whole town, and gave me a sight of every- 
thing remarkable. I had her invitation for sup. 
per, breakfast, and dinner. I related to her the 
‘onduct of her son,-—his faults—his indolence— 
without the least reserve. She was much pleas 
ed when she heard that, notwithstanding all o! 
them, he still retained the affection of yoursel 
and Mr. Lerfe. She promises to aid you in som: 
suitable method to effect his correction. Fui! 
confidence is placed in your skill and experience 
in education, and she will shortly write to Col. 
nar. ‘The letter I received at Frankfort from 
he Count,.gave her a great deal of uneasiness 
is it spoke of a rising upon his nght shoulder.— 
[tis her wish that he should drink becr in lieu 
of wine at his meals. May I beseech you, my 





* An Aulic Counsellor was one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the German empire. 
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dearest Mr, Pfeffel, to console her on these two 
aoints in your next monthly letter. She truly 
leserves all the attention and pains that you can 
take on her account. She is the noblest wo. 
man—the best mother—so without all pretension, 
ind fullof kindness. Never have I seen so many 
zood qualities united in one woman. Do not 
consider this a blind judgment of mine—on the 
contrary, Iwas fully prejudiced against her ere 
{ knew her so complelely, and I feel persuaded 
that after the visit she intends paying you, you 
will be of the same gpinion with me. The Count, 
is much as I esteem his good heart, is not worthy 
of sucha mother. May yousoon be able to give 
her better news of him. She expecis none be. 
fore the expiration of three months, but flatters 
herself that her contemplated measures, together 
with his governors, will produce a change of 
mind. She gave me a letter of introduction to 
Pastor Feder, and desired me to write to her 
from time to time. 

**Monday the 10th, I arrived here at Goettin. 
gen. Your son is perfectly well. We board to. 
gether with young Stonar, (an excellent youth,) 
Escher from Zurich, and Zwickig, and as our 
chambers are close together, we can always be 
incompany. I[ehas given me his entire confi- 
dence, and I think we shall continue in the clo- 
sest harmony. Ilow greatis my good fortune 
to cultivate that friendship with the son, which 
his noblest father has honored me with! To-~ 
morrow, our lectures commence, four of which 
we have in common, and we can repeat to. 
gether. , 

“IT cannot express my thanks for your letters 
of introduction to Mr. and Mrs. Less, and the 
kindness and indulgence you have favoured me 
It is my daily wish that an opportunity 
may occur to enable me by deeds to show that I 
am not ungrateful. 

“Tai much pleased with this city and its es- 
tablishments, but never walked a more costly 
pavement. The purse must be continually in 
hand, and every thing is paid for fourfold. 

**May you, my dearest and best Aulic Coun. 
sellor, continue in uninterrupted health. Remem-. 
ber me inthe circles of your amiable friends, 
your dearest consort, Mr. Lerfe, Luce and his 
worthy companion, the country counsellor, most 
<indly, and accept assurances of my everlasting 
attachment and regard. Your obedient friend 
and se: vant, Wievanp.” 

The document receives an additional value by 
being endorsed in the handwriting of Pfeffel him. 
self—“Wieland, ce 24 April, 1750.” Thus we 
have a double autograph oi one instrument. 

We next take up a curious old affair, dated 
somewhere in England, in 1662, and addressed 
to the Mr. John Pynchon already noticed. It 
purports to be a letter, partly of religious conso. 
lation, and partly of business, and both consola. 
ion and business, as was the custom in those 
sarnest old times, are discussed with all the wri. 
ei’s heart. The handwriting is beautiful, but 
peculiar, and not to be decyphered by many mo. 
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dern eyes. It displays a laudable attention to 
economy of paper. There is nothing in it, how. 
ever, sufficiently striking to demand an extract. 

Then follows a note from E. H. Barker, Esq. 
one of the bookworms of England, and editor of 
Webster’s Dictionary in that country. It is an 
apology to a friend for not being able to find 
some volume or other belonging to him, but 
promises that “to-morrow the fox shall be wn- 
earthed” from a very large box of books and pa. 
pers where it lies. 

The next is atruly precious memorial—a note 
to Alexander Cunningham from Dr. Hugh Blair, 
author of the “Sermons” and “Lectures on Rhe- 
toric.” Both the authorship and the subject- 
matter induce us to extract it entire, although it 
has already been printed in Currie’s Life of 
Burns. 

‘Dear Sir,—As you told me that you had in 
view in the new Edition of Mr. Burn’s works to 
publish some of his Letters, Inow send you en. 
closed (as I promised you,) his Letter of thanks 
to me upon his leaving Edinburgh. It is so much 
marked by the stroke of his Genius, that I thought 
it worth while to present it, among letters from 
some other persons. Ifyou think it proper to be 
published with other Letters of his, I have no 
objection. You will please take a copy of it, and 
send me back the Original which I mean to keep. 
I would have called with it, but am sstill confin- 
ed by some remains of the Gout, and by a Cold 
which I contracted on cgming to town. 

‘Yours, most faithfully, Hveu Brarr. 

“Argyle Square, Friday, 2d December.” 

It will be seen here, that Dr. Blair in a few in- 
stances retains the antique fashion of beginning 
his noun-substantives with capital letters.—- 
Another peculiarity, and identical with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s which we formerly noticed, is, that he 
rarely ever duts ani or crosses at, and is much 
too sparing of his punctuation. Out ofthe thirty. 
eight small i’s occurring in the note, to say noth- 
ing of several neglected j’s, orly five are dotted. 
What could have been the secret cause of this 
distinction? Was it mere caprice, or was it 
everlasting principle? Perhaps a few dots were 
conscientiously sprinkled here and there to pre- 
serve the just rights of this excellent little letter 
from utter prostration. The t’s fare a great deal 
worse, for they have not the sign of a cross from 
the beginning to the end of the note. There is 
nothing, not even a difference in length, to dis- 
tinguish them from the lofty I’s. The entire 
note, however, is written in a large, bold, iegible 
hand; wonderful almost in fact, fora man of 
about eighty years of age, which Dr. B. must 
have been at the time of writing it. Do we then, 
see before us, the actual chirography in which 
were penned those beautiful and admirable ser- 
mons, that have charmed so many thousand 
readers of taste and pious sensibility, as well as 
those far-famed lectures, which in spite of some 
defects, have formed and guided the taste of the 
last and present generations of English and 
American scholars? Emotions, at once classi- 
cal and sacred, may well be excused for over- 
flowing at the sight ofarelic like this. Nor can 
we be induced to dismiss it without fondly lin. 
gering overit a little longer, and detecting even 
the slightest peculiarity, which may transport us 
in imagination into the familiar presence of the 
much honored dead. Behold, then, the highly 
decorated flourish of the initial H, in the signa. 








ture of Hugh Blair! See the long and graceful 
dash which the hand of the octogenarian struck 
forth upon the superscription of the note! Who 
can fail to perceive even in these minute charac- 
teristics, the external traces of that elegant mind 
which had so long been employed in the fervent 
contemplation of beauty in all its forms and mani- 
festations ? 

We must also notice the large thick black 
wafer, which mutely tells the story of some re- 
cent bereavement inthe family of the venerable 
sage. The irregular folds, which considerably 
differ from a perfect parallelogram, shall be 
charitably ascribed to the trembling hand of age, 
or to the unavoidable hurry of the moment.— 
Doubtless the writer had many billets to answer 
and many attentions to respond to, on his occa. 
sional visits totown. Nor shall criticism be se- 
vere on the slight mistake at the beginning of 
the note, where, in the expression “Mr. Burn’s 
works,” by a wrong location of the apostrophe, 
the poet’s name is written as if it were Burn in- 
stead of Burns. We remember that some ene- 
my of the Doctor, during his life-time, goaded by 
the fact that ten editions of the first volume of his 
sermons were called for in one year after their 
publication, malignantly sent forth to the world 
an appalling list ofall sorts of errors discovered 
in that single volume of a Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Letters in the University of Edin- 
burgh. A far different feeling, even a sacred 
and revering curiosity, has actuated us in thus 
examining, as it were, the very shreds and dust 
of this hallowed instrument, which we now re. 
luctantly dismiss. : 

We have next a sensivle, fatherly letter, dated 
Edinburgh, 1786, from the Earl of Dalhousie, to 
some teacher in Colmar on the Continent, to 
whom he had consigned his two sons for their 
education. He wishes their preceptor to pay 
particular attention to their Latin, but leaves 
every thing else to his experience and discretion: 

Following this, we take up what must be al- 
lowed on all hands to be quite an autographical 
gem. It is the superscription ofa note, address. 
ed by Frederic the Great to his confidential friend 
and correspondent, the distinguished Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué. The paper employed by his Ma. 
jesty was a thick, coarse, bluish white. “But what 
had the greatest warrior of the age, when writing 
to one of his ablest generals, to do with pink- 
colored, hot-pressed, wire-wove, gilt-edge, billet- 
doux fabrics? ‘The superscription is written in 
anoble and beautiful style—bold, grand, flowing, 
as if executed by a hand accustomed to the vic. 
tories of the seven years’ war—at the same time, 
however, perfectly distinct and legible, as if 
characteristic of a monarch, who was equally in- 
clined to the pursuits of literature and taste. The 
leading address is in French, after this fashion : 

“To my General of Infantry, 
The Baron de la Motte Fouqué, 
at 
Brandenburg.” 


At one corner of the superscription, is written 
in the German language this announcement :— 
‘Accompanied by a box of cherries, and two 
melons.” 

On another fold of the paper is written in 
French, in Fouqué’s handwriting, which confers 
on it a highly additional value, the following no- 
tice :-— 








“Sans Souci, July 5, 1766. 
Invitation to come to Sans-Souci, 
together with the reply.” 

Sans-Souci, it will be remembered, was the 
well-known name of the palace near Potsdam, 
where Frederic the Great was fond of residing. 
He is sometimes called the philosopher of Sans- 
Souci. 

The autograph is still farther enriched by a dis- 
tinct and finely preserved seal of the royal coat 
ofarms. ‘The device is gorgeously beautiful. 

Two intelligent Germans, to whom we have 
shown the whole specimen, much doubt wheth- 
er after all it contains the veritable handwriting 
of the renowned monarch. They assert that Fre- 
deric having only had a French education, was 
incapable of writing such correct German as the 
inscription in the cornerof the note. They think 
it probable that the whole direction proceeded 
from the pen of the Royal Secretary. If these 
suggestions should prove correct, of course the 
delightful visions of our imagination respecting 
the correspondency of the handwriting with Fre. 
deric’s character must be dispelled into air, un- 
less we suppose that the Secretary himself, by 
long and intimate acquaintance with his master, 
had imbibed some of his lofty qualities. 

The votaries of legal literature may next enjoy 
a rare treat from inspecting a business.letter 
written by William Murray, afterwards Earl of 
Mansfield, to the Marchioness of Annandale. It 
is dated Lincolp’s Inn, Ist June, 1742, the year 
in which he was appointed Solicitor General at 
the age ofthirty-seven. Accompanying, though 
unconnected with this letter, is the endorsement 
of a pecuniary draft by Lord Stormont, father of 
Lord Mansfield. 

Adjoining this, we have a ticket of admission 
into Professor Dalziel’s highest Greek class, with 
the name of Alexander Murray, written upon it 
by the Professor himself. The sight of it may 
refresh many an eye that owes the deepest obli- 
gations to those lucid notes in the Collectanea 
Majora and Minora. 

There is next a very curious historical docu- 
ment penned by the Earl of Annandale, in the 
year 1707, in the midst of the troubles which dis- 
tracted Scotland at that period. Many a letter 
has been printed, far less interesting than this. 
It transports us to the very field of battle, where 
we are told of prisoners coming in, and Highlan- 
ders threatening attacks, and the Duke ot Argyle 
having returned to camp, and eight score of the 
enemy having just been seen climbing the hills, 
&c. &c., and all written on a piece of paper so 
small, as to show the extreme scarcity of that 
article even in the government camp. 

(To be continued.) 
DECLINE OF POETRY. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review complains that 
‘‘Warren’s Blacking” Poets have degenerated. 
One of them, for instance, is describing the soli- 
tude of the arctic regions, in “warm poetic strain” 
as was meet in treating of so cold a subject, and 
he assures us with much naiveté that 





“Solemn and still, dull silence reigned around, 
Unless ’twas interrupted by some sound—”’ 
an idea which he might have expressed in the 
simplicity of prose, by saying that all was very 
quiet except when there was a noise. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 20, page 157.) 


FRANCE. 

In the outskirts of Paris are most extensive 
buildings, called Abattoirs or Slaughter Houses. 
That of Montmartre is eleven hundred and sixty- 
seven feet in length, and four hundred and twenty 
in breadth. In the several Abattoirs all the cat- 
tle, sheep, &c. &c. which supply Paris are kil- 
led, and most convenient arrangements mace for 
that purpose. The blood is conducted by gut- 
ters into cisterns, and thence taken for the pur- 
pose of clarifying sugar. The slaughterer and 
butcher are entirely distinct in their avocations. 
The butcher buys the cattle and sends them to 
the Abattoirs, where they are killed, and thence 
carried to the shop of the butcher, who sells the 
rest. This arrangement was an idea of Napo- 
leon, and no citizen is now ever annoyed by the 
effluvia of a butcher pen. 

The Morgug is a singular institution, and may 
show how far crime is carried among this popu- 
iation, and that though enormities cannot be pre- 
vented, still their perpetration is exposed and the 
consequences as far as possible mitigated. It is 
a place where all who come to violent or acci- 
dental death and are unknown, are exposed to be 
recognised and claimed by their friends. The 
building is situated upon the Seine, where al. 
most every night one or more bodies are found, 
and then brought to this receptacle. The di- 
mensions of the house are about fifty by thirty 
feet, which is divided in two ; one portion appro- 
priated as an office, and the other exposed to 
view through an open slatting. In this last, six 
marble slabs a little inclined and elevated from 
the brick basement are placed, where the de- 
ceased are exposed naked, with their clothes 
hanging over head so as to be recognised by any 
person stepping in from the street and looking 
through the slats. All papers, money or jewels, 
are preserved for those to whom they may chance 
to belong. Ifthe bodies are not claimed within 
a few days, they are given for dissection or 
buried. 

The gambling houses of Paris often supply 
subjects to the Morgue. ‘This vice is licensed 
by government, which derives an annual reve- 
nue of one million, two hundred and eleven thou- 
sand dollars from the practice. Children com- 
mence gambling for sugar plums at the stalls of 
old women in the Champs Elysées, and from 
them the habit is extended through every grade 
to regular establishments, where money is pledg- 
ed, and rank and fortune shield the odium. The 
curiosity and privilege of a traveller carried me 
to Frascarti’s hotel, where all kinds of games are 
played, and systematic order preserved. Ser- 
vants in livery wait to receive your hat and cane, 
and direct to the suite of apartments. On enter- 
ing, I observed a number of persons of both 
sexes and all ages seated around a large table 
playing, and it was the business of two men to 
push and hand the stakes to the winners or 
losers. In other rooms men were lounging, or 
reading the newspapers or conversing with the 
pretty and well dressed females, who glided 
among the sumptuous halls. At Frascati’s no 
introduction is necessary ; but next door atthe 





| Cercle des Etrangéres, the introduction must be 
special, and only large sums are staked. Ele- 


these establishments. 

The Palais Royal is a little world in itself.— 
The father of Louis Philippe having exhausted 
his fortune, converted this palace into a sort of 
Bazaar. It is now divided into small shops where 
millinery, jewellery, clothery, booksellers, clock 
sellers, china, coffee houses, bagnios and money 
changers, all are found, and from whose pre- 
cincts many persons never travel. Inthe centre 
is a large garden, with fine trees, broad walks, 
beautiful shrubbery, statuary, jet d’eats, and all 
that can invite to luxuriousindolence. At night 
the gas lights of the shops and under the arcades 
render a walk most amusing, and the best restau 
rants of Paris are at hand to retire to. 

In one of the shops of the Palais Royal, I saw 
a costly and beautiful vase about three feet high, 
which contained artificial flowers. A piece of 
machinery concealed in the vase produced most 
delightful music, and a number of birds less in 
size than a humming bird, hopped from within 
the interior of the vase upon the boughs, chirped 
and fluttered, and sung in a most agreeable man- 
ner. When the music ceased they retreated to 
their hiding places, and the branches remained 
untenanted. 

Another piece of musical machinery repre- 
sented a Chinese juggler, who performed a num- 
ber of tricks while the music played. 

During every evening of the week a number 
of Theatres are open, 6f various prices and re. 
spectability. The first in standing is the Acada- 
mie Royale de Musique, patronized by the king. 
The exhibitions are on such an extraordinary 
scale of magnificence, that did not government 
provide funds for the representations they could 
not take place. The orchestra alone can con. 
tain one hund<ed and fifty musicians, and near a 
hundred perform each night, which is only dur. 
ing two evenings of the week. There are no 
pillars to the galleries of the Theatre to obstruct 
the view. I listened to the representation of The 
Huguonot with pleasure, but think the fashiona- 
ble style of music both in France and England 
too noisy—the crashes of sound are sometimes 
tremendous and at all times startling. 

But the Ballet is beautiful ; it realizes fairy 
scenes, amd the most fastidious though they may 
not approve, are constrained to admire. Who 
can witness the Sylphide and ever forget Tag- 
lione, the fairy of dancers, who, in the character 
of Queen of the Sylphs, captivatesa youth? He 
is already attached to another, but as often as he 
meets her the Sylph is sure to make a mysteri- 
ous appearance, withdraw his attention,‘and as 
mysteriously disappear. The young man’s affec- 
tions are distracted, he finally abandons his first 
love, and flies to the woods with his Sylph. She 
comes upon the green at the break of day fol- 
lowed by her train of attendants and dances, and 
such dancing! it is the poetry of motion—her 
Sylphs dance alternately. I counted more than 
sixty, all decked with wings and dressed in the 
lightest and gayest attire. This whole scene 
vanishes in an instant, and the vexed lover ap. 
plies to a witch to furnish a charm to detain his 
beloved sprite. She gives hima charmed hand. 
kerchief, which at the next meeting he places 
over his Queen; in a few minutes she sickens— 
her wings fall to the ground, and she dies. The 





gant dinners are given by this and some other of 
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fairy things immediately appear suspended in 
air, floating around the Theatre and fluttering 
their little wings. Four of them envelop their 
mistress in a gauze netting, and rising on wing, 
transport her in air from sight. The miserable 
lover dies. The machinery of this piece was 
magical—the sudden appearance and vanishing 
of the Fairy Queen through a rock up a chimney, 
orin the body of a tree, cannot be imagined with. 
out being seen. The style of French acting I 
was pleased with; no ranting, no tearing a pas- 
Sion to tatters, but all natural as in real life. The 
scenery of the Theatre is never changed during 
the acts, but only at the termination of each act. 
There are in Paris five large, and thirteen second 
and third order Theatres. 

One of the most beautiful works of art which 
invites attention is the Gobelin, where copies of 
celebrated paintings are reproduced in tapestry. 
The shades are all so harmoniously blended, and 
the colours so brighc and perfect, that at a short 
distance it is difficult to detect that the work is 
on wool. A single piece of tapestry often costs 
the labour of six years, and is sometimes valued 
at 20,000 franks. The royal carpet manufacto. 
ry is established here, and I saw them changing 
the fleur de lis, worked during the reign of Louis 
the Eighteenth, to a fancy figure to suit the new 
dynasty. 

Another government factory of celebrity is that 
for the manufacture of porcelain at Sévre.— 
There is a second of little notoriety near Lyons, 
but that near Paris has not its equal in the world. 
The clay is brought from a distant department 
and formed into dinner and tea sets, vases, &c. 
These are at the entire disposal of the king, who 
makes complimentary presents of them to crown- 
ed heads and other distinguished personages. 
The vases are often ornamenied with jewels and 
painted in the most exquisite style. Every piece 
in each set of china is painted with a different 
representation,and all in the most perfect manner. 
The cost of these articles makes them exclusive, 
which I imagine is the object of the king, though 
every article has a price attached. A breakfast 
cup and saucer with the head of Napoleon, was 
apprized at sixty dollars, and a painting. twenty 
inches by twelve of the death of Atala, by Cha- 
teaubriand, at three thousand dollars. 

Near Sévre is the palace of St. Cloud, the fa- 
vourite residence of Napoleon. It overlooks 
Paris and a most enchanting country. The 
palace contains some beautiful paintings, but as 
in all other French palaces, the simplicity of or- 
nament is departed from in the profusion of gild- 
ing and number of clocks in every room. The 
glasses are always magnificent. The grounds 
of theChateau form a favourite resort for the Pa- 
risians, who delight to walk under the shade of 
the lofty chesnut trees. The water-works also 
play on the first Sunday of every month and at. 
tract crowds of spectators. 

A more extensive and improved resort is Ver. 
sailles. Though fifteen miles from Paris, num- 
bers of its citizens delight to wander in its ample 
space ; and on féte days and those on which the 
water works play, thousands leave Paris to pass 
the day at Versailles. The grounds were laid 
out by order of Louis the Fourteenth, and ex. 
tend twenty miles. The style of the walks and 
manner in which the trees and shrubbery is plant- 
ed, is very formal, but relieved by water pros. 
pect. Amongthe ponds and reserves are tri. 
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tons and sea-horses, nymphs, water spouts, and || 


v9 an elevated platform, and the gargon notifies 


the most extensive water works in France. In|! to them all thatis called for, of which they keep 


the garden is a profusion of statuary, and in spots 
a quantity of rock thrown and piled carelessly | 
about to imitate the wildness and ruggedness of | 
nature. The palace 1s very extensive, but is un- 

furnished. In the recesses of the garden is the 

palace ofthe grand Trianon, built for Madame de | 
Maintenon, and at one of the extremities of the | 
park the Petit Trianon, the favourite resort of | 
Marie Antoinette. Midway between Versailles 
and Paris the fursaken Josephine resided, culti- 
vating her flowers and awaiting in the tranquil 
evening of li'e, the closing of her brilliant exis- 
tence. The spot was now overgrown and ne- 
glected, and little left to display the taste and 
elegance of the lovely and lamented Josephine. 

The Boulevards marked the ancient limits of 
Paris. The walls being removed and the ditch 
filled up, this noble street was furmed, which en- 
circles agreat part of the city. That portion de- 
signated as the Boulevard des Italiens, Mo:t- 
martre and Poissonniere, isa fashionable resort, 
and crowded at all times by all orders of people. 
The shops‘are attractive, the cafés elegant, the 
pavements wide and generally shaded by lines of 
fine trees. Groups of persons both male and fe- 
male, in the cool of the evening, are constantly 
seated around the doors of these cafés, sipping 
coffee, or drinking orange flower water and su- 
gar. The round of amusement is unceasing, the 
succession of stalls with their various prints, 
toys, &c., the conjurers, tamblers, the dentist 
with his crowd around him, and the never ending 
throng itself, wile away the days and give exis. 
tence the pleasing delirium of a dream. 

This talent among the French of knowing how 
to live, isthe true secret which attracts strangers 
from all parts of the world to that seductive 
country. By a recent return to the minister of 
the interior, it was ascertained that fifty thousand 
English alone are permanent residents in France, 
exclusive of thotisands who cross the channel to 
pass the winter in Paris, or in summer travei 
through the country and roam about Europe. 
The emigration put me in mind of that which pe- 
riodically flies from the South to the North, with 
this difference that there is no reflux of French. 
men. They are ina national point of view a 
home-staying people. Only as far as concerns 
the limited precincts around home, is the pruverb 
true that the French live out of doors, and are 
never athome. And itis also a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that in their language they have no 
word which signifies home, and none for comfort 
but the English word comfortable. It is also 
astonishing that notwithstanding all the inter. 
course which the English have with the French, 
there should be so little approximation in their 
habits. On crossing the channel all is different, 
and inthe most simple matters where it would 
be almost impossible tu have two ways of effect. 
ing the same object, that of the French will be 
entirely different. In many particulars the 
French have the advantage in originality and the 
reasonableness of their plans. 

One peculiarity among the French is that of 
having the females of the family as clerks and 
book -keepers ; the cares of the house and needle 
do not alone engage them, but among shup- 
keepers and public houses, the women will al 
ways be found at the desk. At all the restaurants 











the bills are made out by them, they are seated 


an accuunt, and render a bill at the end of the 
meal. My observation lcads me to conclude the 
French women are the most useful to be met with 
any where. 

Paris is fascinating from the facilities every 
class enjoys of gratifying any taste which it pos 
sesses. From the most refined to the most sen- 
sual, all may find convenient society or resorts. 
‘The man of leisure too, who lives upon his in. 
come, exists without an object, and saunteis 
through his hours, may retire to his repose at 
night without ennui. The shops, the cafés, she 
news rvoms, the booksellers, the shows, the 
theatre, the opera may carry him through. Nor 
should 1 omit the society of the thousands who, 
like himself, are leading a slip-shod existence 
and become his fit associates. 

Toa single person no city can be found more 
agreeable than Paris; apartments can be found 
at any quarter of the city, public or private, and 
at any price, and restaurants are always contigu- 
ous. These restaurants are all good. ‘The visitor 
walks in and finds anumber uf tables for one or 
more persons dressed out, and a card on each, 
mentioning the various dishes and wines that can 
be supplied, with their prices attached. On ta. 
king his seat at one, a waiter attends and reques's 
to know what he will order. In a few moments 
this is served, and during the delay a newspaper 
of the day may fill up the time. At the termi..a- 
tion of the meal a bill is rendered of all you have 
called for, and you may have dined from one 
frank to fifty. The restaurants also supply fami- 
lies at their apartments, and many sniall families 
to avoid the expense of servants, adopt this plan. 

The streets of Paris are narrow and crooked,and 
the side walks scarcely wide enough for two 
peopie to walk abreast. Within a few years 
only have side walks at all been placed; drains 
run on the surface in the middle of the streets. 
and the stench at times is very offensive. These 
defects are in progress «-f being remedied. Gov. 
ernment is now prosecuting many works of im- 
provement and comfort. 

The arrangement of private edifices in Paris 
is peculiar. They are commonly builtin a square 
with a court yard in the middle, entered by a spa- 
cious gate way. Tne houses are lofty and oc. 
cupied in flais by different families.¢ Each flat 
or story is provided with a kitchen, and every 
convenience necessary to a tamily. The stair. 
case, like the street, is common to the whole, and 
as little intercourse is carried on between per. 
sons who occupy different flats, as though they 
only met in the street. A porter or portress al- 
ways resides in the concierge, at the foot of the 
stairs, who is to answer the calls of those whu 
frequent the house, and is answerable for any 
property stolen from thence. A list of persons 
resident is kept befure her, and a_ visitor al 
ways refersto her. She tells to what flat you 
are to ascend, and a bell at the duor calls the do. 
mestic of the family. Apartments are let, both 
furnished and unfurnished. The style of the 
furnished apartments is generally gaudy; red is 
a favourite colour, and a profusion of gilding and 
looking glasses are disposed around the rooms 
and in each room is aclock. This last isa very 
common and favourite ornament, and considera. 
ble sums must be expended to supply the num 
bers each house contains. Pictures against the 








walls are nut common, but | imagine are princi. 
pally kept in portfolios, 

My allotted time in Par.s had now been ex- 
pended, and TI pripared with regret to quit its 
fascinating atiractiof—&. A noveland interesting 
tour through Switzerland was in prospect, but 
still L lingered till my latest hour, and in my pro. 
gress dragged ut each remove a lengthened 
chain, 

(To he continued.) 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTER°’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 50. 


Art. 1.—Political Economy. ‘This isthe pro- 
duction ofa masterly writer. Not one among 
all the critics is so profound. He is entitled to 
be called the Bacon of the age. Other authors 
may acquire fume by teaching political economy, 
but this writer insiructs them how to teach it. 
We confess that he has inspired ug with conside- 
rable veneration. There is something imposing 
in his position, as he sits, calm and godlike, at 
the summit of the world of thought and intellect, 
searching out the dark, remote, and tangled sour. 
ces of error, obviating objections tu true science 
and reform, elucidating the difficulties, and ac. 
counting for the disappointments that unavoida. 
bly attend their progress. -.\nd then, too, he 
writes in a style of sustained elegance through. 
out. Depend upon it, the Westminster Review 
is the profoundest of the age. No man can dis- 
pense with it, who loves tu contemplate and fol- 
low the higher progress of the human mind. Yet 
we must observe that the writer before us grows 
at times unnecessarily refined and abstruse, the 
thread of his speculations becoming almost lost 
to the touch. It is in his power, if he chooses, 
to elaborate his composition into a more palpa. 
ble distinctness. If the voice of the little Rose 
could be heard across the Atlantic, we would 
irge on the writer more self-discipline in this 
respect. We would suggest, for instance, that 
he is particularly unfortunate in that portion of 
his article preceding and following the paragraph 
beginning with “Man, who considered asa being, 
&ce.” Itrequires the utmost stretch of thought 
in the reader to get a faint glimpse of this whole 
part of the speculation. It ought not so to be. 
The exercise of a little pains and rhetorical skill 
might have rendered the whole as clear asa 
chapter of Dugald Stewart. 

Art. 2.—Shakspeare. Notwithstanding this 
article is written too much in the higgledy pig. 
sledy style, yet there is so much that is delight. 
‘ully surprising in the account of the new discov. 
eries respecting the early life and furtunes of 
Shakspeare, that we involuntarily exclaim, there 
is not half enough of it. But what can the writer 
mean, when he argues against the authenticity 
1 certain lines ascribed to Shakspeare, by as- 
serti:g that the great dramatist “devoted himself 


‘o the theatre only?” Do not his numerous son. 


vets, his Venus and Adonis, and his ‘l'urquin and 
Lucrece, set at nonght this wild and careless as. 
ser:ion ? Besides, why does not the critic apply 
he same argument to the rejection ofthe beauti. 
ul sonnet which closes the article, and which 
we have no doubt was Shukspeare’s? It was dis. 
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covered in a common-place book preserved i 
the Hamburgh City Library, subscribed W.5. 
and dated 16J6. We are glad of the opportuni. 
ty to entwine our dry pruning knife with so ver. 
dant and perennial a wreath. 
‘My thoughts are wing'd with hopes, my hopes with 
love: 
Mount, Love, unto the moone, in clearest night, 
And say, as she doth in the heavens move, 
In earta so wanes and waxeth my d light. 
Aud whisper this, but soitly, ia her eares, 
How oft doubt hangs gbe head, and trust sheds 
teares ! 


‘And you, my thoughts, that seem mistrust to carie, 
If for mistrust my mistress you do biam?; 
Saie, thungh you alter yet you do nut varie 
As she doth chang», and yet remaine the same. 
Distrust duth enter hearts, but nut infect, 
And love is sweetest seazun'd wiih suspect. 


‘Ifshe for this with c!oudes do maske her eyes. 

And make the heavens dark with her desdaine ; 
With windie sighes dispearse them in ihe skyes, 

Ur with thy teares derube them intu rayne, 
Thonghts, hopes, and love return to m2 nv more, 
Till Cynthia shine as she hath done befure.’ 

We are sorry that Mr. Foster's compositors 
have committed several errors in this interesting 
article. 

Art. 3.—Moelical Reform. The power of li. 
censing physicians in England has long resided 
in certain bodies, who, it appears, have grossly 
abused their privileges. They have permitted 
the standard of the profession to run exceeding. 
ly low—have contributed little or nothing tuo the 
progress ot science—and have contrived to per. 
petuate themselves and their favorites in small, 
exc'usive, oppressive, and corrupt corporations. 
Against this whule state of things, the reviewer 
wuges a searching and relentless warfare. He 
also proposes a magnificent plan of reform, which, 
if carried into execution, would place the British 
medical profession on a very high emi.sence.— 
Parliament seems inclined to adopt sume inea. 
sures on the subject. 

Art. 4.—Hottentots and Caffres. Considera. 
ble information is here added to what the other 
reviews have recently presented on this subject, 
which seems to have attracted general in:eresi 
in Exgland. The writer before us indulges in a 
vein of shrewd, dry sarcasm, when speaking o 
the manner in which the inhabitants of Africa 
have been treated by their English rulers and op. 
pressors. 

Arr. 5 —The Timber Monopoly. Convincing 
demonstrations are here exhibited of the im. 
mense losses sustained by all parties in conse- 
quence of the monopoly of the trade in timber 
enjoyed by the British colonics. The principles 
and workings 2f free trade are pointed out wiih 
a masterly hand. We observe now and thea 
some unnecessary straining of facts and figures 
to suit the writer’s purposes. 

Art. 6.—Law Reform for Scotland. The 
Westmiaster Review seems to have assumed 
exactly the same station in the battie of political 
reform, which was occupied by the Edinburgh 
thirty or forty yearsego. Probably in the same 
time or less, its contributors will have fough: 
with equal success, and will find themselves 
like the Whigs of the present day, seated in the 
cabinet, and wielding the destinies uf the British. 


empire. 
The present state of the law in Scotland ap. 














rears tu be at ouce melancnoly and ridiculous 
Che reviewer points outits large and numerous 
lefects, but seems himself at a loss how to re. 
commend any thorough, effectual plan of re. 
‘orm. 

Art. 7.—Excursions in Switzeriand. Plea. 
sant reading enough. Considerable favour is 
shown to our Mr. Cooper, the author of the Ex- 
cursions, who, however, is genily chastised for 
sume unnatural aristucratic leanings. 

Art. 8.—The Factories. ‘The great object of 
this reviewer is to rescue children from the rui- 
nous influences ofthe factory system. He seems 
to have set his heart upda thé measure in a most 
determined spirit of phitanthropy. He has seerch. 
ed the subject through in all its bearings. No 
lifficulties discourage him. As an instance o! 
he remark made some time since in the Rose, 
that the Westminster had essentially altered its 
ultra-radical tone, we are glad to quote the foul. 
lowing sentiment:—*There is danger to the 
community in having within it so large a body of 
persuns, who, from infancy to manhood, have 
passed through no mental training, and have the 
advantage of no mental discipline, and no reli. 
gious instructior.” 

Art. 9.—Twelve Mon'hs in the British Le. 
gion, in Spain. Ruther slender. The reviewer, 
who signs himself B x, is much the feeblest of the 
whole corps. He isthe make.weight of the Lon. 
don and Westminster. He has even misunder. 
stood a very intelligible passage which he quotes 
from Byron. The extracts from the book re- 
viewed possess consideruble interest, in conse. 
quence of the scenes described by the author. 
But we find that liberals have their prejudices as 
well as vthers. Both author and reviewer speak 
severely of the Carlists, as men of no conscience 
and no virtue, forgetting that they are bravely 
perilling all in defence of what they deem to be 
the right. 

Arr. 10.—Separation of Church and State. 
The first portion of this article is a profound and 
learned disquisition, deducing from the whole 
range of history every impertant instance in 
which governments have secured the services of 
their subjects vy either of the three methods of 
compulsion, payment, vr voluntary contribution. 
That part of the discussion relating to the support 
of the ancient priesthood is by far the least com. 
plete and satisfactory. The concluding portion 
of the article is a little astonishing, as coming 
from the Westminster Review. For it advocates 
sumething like a connection between Church 
and State! ‘Thatisto say, it favors the French 
mode of supporting all religious sects by the gov. 
ernment. ‘This proposition never will be popular 
in England; it may be received with favor by 

he Catholics of Ireland, for whose ultimate bene- 

fit we presume it has been introduced by the re- 
viewer. 
ble? Will it not finally be exceedingly difficult 
or impossible to distinguish who are and who are 
not clergy, entitled to ne of government? 
At all events will not rnments thus place 
themselves in the false and ridiculous pysition of 
supporting sects, who in aimost every point of 
lor trine and practice, are diametrically opposed 
o each other?) How much better to cut short at 
ynce all connection between Church and State! 
Surely, the functions of government need to be 
simplified, rather than complicated. 

‘I'he :eviewer evicently becomes enfeebled and 


A.d can it in the long rua be practica. } 
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‘ituagled by the meskes of hisown project. He 
vaiily endeavours to have us bel.eve that, if gov. 
‘ronments support all kinds ef religion, there is 
10 connection between Church and State! He 
naintains that such connection only exists, when 
some particular religion is maintained in prefer. 
ence toothers! Further, he either forgets or de. 
clines to notice the objection, that if his princi. 
ple be adopted, an infidel or irreligious govern. 
nent must, tobe consistent, grant endowments 
for the propagation of infidelity as wellas of res 
‘igion. Have the old boldness and simplicity of 
the Westminster Review yielded to the rising 
spirit of expediency? Are its contributors so 
iearly within reach of the cabinet, that they ara 
beginning to temporize, to sacrifice their ancient, 
»bstinate abst actions, and accommodate them. 
selves to times and circumstances? Their pre. 
sent course is indved a little beyond our charita. 
ble comprehension. It may be, that finding the 
Church of England tuo deeply seated in public 
favour, to allow the thought of overturning its 
endowments, they are now resorting to the only 
alternative left, viz: a distribution of patronage 
also among Dissenters and Catholics. ‘This 
principle would be a fair one. But we should 
have expected to see the Westminster Review 
supporting it as the least of two evils, and not re. 
commending it as the best policy under all cir. 
“unstances, 


COMMU WEGARL. ONS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ALICE MORLAND; 
THE INNOCENT VICTIM UF INTEMPERANCE. 

It was in the spring of l17—, that I repaired to 
the country fur the purpose of spending some 
time with my old friend Alfred Sydney, who 
possessed a farm not far from the beautiful vil. 
lage of R——. We had been playmates in child. 
hood, were chums in college, and often having 
travelled together over the different countries of 
Europe, separated at Paris, he with the intention 
of returning home, and I of still remaining a 
siranger ina strange land. Years. had elapsed, 
and changes of no littke moment in the lives of 
both had taken place since that event. It was, 
therefure, with no small feeling of joy that we 
again met and recalled the many vicissitudes that 
had occurred in our divers wanierings in foe 
reign lands. My friend Sydney was a great 
sportsman, and being something of one myself, 
we spent our time very pleasantly, the wouds 
thounding in game and the neighbouring lakes 
being well stocked with a great variety of fish. 

It was my custom every Sunday to attend di 
vine worship at the village church, which wag 
an antiquated building, whose time-worn walls 
were mmaniled with ivy, and shaded by lofty elma 
that towered around it. seeming to fancy like se 
many sentinels guarding and protecting the sane. 
uary from desecration. During service my at. 
‘ention was repeatedly attracted by the serious 
manner in which a simply attired woman with 
ler son, who satin a pew opposite to me, appear. 
ed to be listening to the exposition of sacred 
writ. She was dressed in deep mourning, and 
I:hough time and sorrow had left indelible lines 
upon her pile, high brow, still she was tran. 
scendently beautiful. 











“Ter closed lips 
Were delicate as tinted peiciliing 
Of veius upon a flower; und on her cheek 
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Like something that was half afraid of light.”’ 

Becoming somewhat interested by a being who 
seemed to be so touched with devotion, it was 
with the strongest emotions of pity and regard 
that I listened to Sydney, who related to me after 
the service her melancholy history. 

She was the only child of a wealthy farmer, 
who by some untoward circumstances had be- 
come almost reduced to penury. Still he had 
saved sufficient from the wreck of his fortune to 
support himself comfortably in his old age, and 
by dint of economy laid aside a small sum as a 
legacy for his beloved Alice, that when at length 
he should depart, she would not be left entirely 
destitute and exposed to the cold charity of the 
unfeeling world. Having received himself a clas- 
sical education, his chief occupation and happi- 
ness consisted in instructing her in those branch- 
es of science with which he was familiar. And 
well did she repay her father for his care and so- 
licitude, for never was there a daughter more 
fond and dutiful, and he was wont to say she 
formed the only stay and solace of his declining 
years. 

Alice Sandford was indeed a lovely girl, and 
although the belle of the village, was neither 
hated nor envied. Amiable in her disposition, 
modest and unpresuming to her companions, kind 
and attentive to the aged, how could she but be 
a favourite? Possessed of beauty and all that 
chastens and adorns it, her hand was soon solici- 
ted in marriage by many young men of the sur- 
rounding counties. At length her affections be- 
came engaged, and Alice Sandford was ina 
short time Charles Moreland’s wedded wife.— 
Charles was a promising young man, who by 
prudence and industry had maintained his aged 
parents, until both were consigned to their nar- 
row tombs, and every one respected him for his 
sterling qualities. 

Years flew by, and Alice’s father was sum- 
moned to appear in abetter and brighter world. 
In the mean while she had become the mother of 
two children, a boy and girl, who were her sole 
care and amusement. Charles Moreland justi- 
fied and fulfilled all that was said and expected 
of him, and prosperity crowned his undertakings. 
The neat white-washed cottage on the hill-side, 
imbowered in trees, with its pretty little flower 
garden in front, had been purchased with his own 
hard earnings. Poor Alice, how happy was she 
in those days, how sweet was her smile, and how 
eladsome her laugh! But alas, those brief and 
transitory days of bliss have departed forever, 
and the beautiful and once gay Alice Moreland 
is now the child of sorrow. But I anticipate, 

About this time Charles connected himself in 
mercantile business with a ,man by the name 
of Thornton, who had lately removed to the 
village. Thornton possessed a good deal of 
talent which, however, he had always applied to 
bad purposes. Intemperate in his habits, and a 
slave to his passions, he was a dangerous com- 
panion; though pleasant and agreeable in his man- 
ners, he was but too well versed in the wiles and 
ways of the busy world. In truth he was the 
very person, who at first acquaintance, would 
acquire one’s regard before the villain was reveal- 
ed, under the garb of honesty—the deceiver uh- 

der the cloak of innocence. For a short period 
success attended their enterprizes, and Charles 
was well satisfied with his increasing profits.— 


* 


What a shock then to his feelings, what a blo 
was it to his cherished hopes of affluence when, 
in a brief lapse of time he found himselfa bank- 
rupt, and in one moment as it were deprived of 
all which his years of ceaseless toil and labour 
had gained, and his care and prudence preserved. 
The loss was so much the greater because un- 
expected, and the effect it had upon him was dis- 
tressing inthe extreme. Thornton, the base de- 
graded villain, suddenly decamped with all the 
available property, and went no one knew whith- 
er; thus almost reducing to beggary the only 
man who had befriended him, when in want.— 
Retribution soon followed in a death of violence, 
and an impressive warning was the dying hour 
of Thornton. He had squandered the money of 
which he had robbed his benefactor, and goaded 
and stung by a wicked conscience, breathed his 
last with a curse upon his lips, while indebted to 
the hands of strangers for his final resting place. 

For a while, Charles Moreland bure up man- 
fully against his hard lot, and strained every 
nerve to repair, in some measure, the grievous 
loss he had sustained. 

His exertions were unavailing, for he was de- 
ficient in that high religious principle which sus- 
tains the mind in adverse circumstances. Mis. 
fortune weighed too heavily upon him, and to re. 
lieve his mind trom the load of care and thought 
that oppressed it, he resorted to the intoxicating 
bowl. How few there are who yield themselves 
to this temptation, who escape from its relent. 
less grasp. The drunkard in a little while be- 
comes reckless, and with death staring him in 
the face, suffers himself after a few slight efforts 
at extrication to float rapidly down the stream of 
life, beholding without fear or dismay, the awful 
precipice over which he will soon plunge into the 
dark gulph of despair and desperation. Charles 
Moreland’s friends looked upon him with a pity- 
ing eye, and endeavored to impress him with an 
idea of the ruinous course he was pursuing. His 
fond and suffering Alice exerted all her influence 
to win him back to his former habits, but to no 
purpose. Her advice, which in other days he 
listened to with the utmost attention, was now 
disregarded, and her exhortations and warnings 
treated with contempt-and contumely. The lit. 
tle that was left he soon spent at the neighbour- 
ing tavern, while she by her needle, scarcely 
earned sufficient to keep his children from starv- 
ing. At length his daughter became 1, and 
from want of proper nutriment, grew worse and 
worse daily. Oh what a change a month’s ill- 
ness effected in little Clara’s appearance! Her 
plump, rosy cheeks had become hollow and hue- 
less; her large, full blue eyes dim and sunken, 
and her panting lips wan and pale. One evening 
Charles returned rather early, and approaching 
the bed upon which his daughter slept, gazed 
upon her faded cheek and wasted form with a 
feeling somewhat akin to remorse. What a 
scene was now before him ! 

His beautiful and d d wife nearly exhaust- 
ed by constant ware a anxiety, her hair 
dishevelled, and her mild dark eyes red and swol- 
len from weeping—his once loved and caressed 
child struggling in the arms of death, her pulse 
becoming weaker and her respiration more short 
and difficult every moment, flickering as it were 
like 

“A beacon light, wasting its feeble flame 
Upon a wintry deep that feels it not, 











And trembling with each pitiless gust that blows, 
Till its faint fire is spent.”’ 

The child died, and was laid by the side of her 
grandfather in the old church yard. This me- 
lancholy event had but little effect upon Charles 
Moreland. He was too far sunk in vice and de- 
pravity, and only plunged deeper and deeper 
into the ingulphing vortex of dissipation. Why 


Alice Moreland? Suffice it to say that her er- 

ring husband was soon called to his last account 

and filled a drunkard’s#grave. P. P. 
Srince William’s Parish. 
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It appears to me that people are apt not to be 
sufficiently explicit in their invitations. * Many a 
young man whose only aim is quiet propriety, 
has suffered by being over or underdressed, from 
a mistaken.notice ; a social circle may turn out 
to be fifty persons, and an invitation to a dine 
with two be sent on embossed paper a fortnight 
before hand. 

Then, too, the fashions are so perpetually chan- 
ging, that one who is not constantly in company 
can never feel on safe ground even in doing a 
common civility. 

As might be expected, I whe am somewhat 
retired, made a mistake lately which, being some- 
what hardened, did not mortify me much ; but 
had it happened when I was more of a neophyte, 
even my pantaloons would have turned black 
with dismay, (that would have been a happy re- 
sult in the present fashion,) but such was not my 
good luck. You must know, that Mr. A. told 
me the other day that his wife wanted him to ask 
me to come and dine at their house in a “social 
way,” (I shall know better what it means next 
time.) I told him I would come with pleasure if 
it was not a formal dinner and I should not be 
long detained, as i was very busy. He saidno! 
he should dine at half past three o'clock, and 
could not himself spare much time. Punctual 
to the minute, I was at the door at half past three, 
walked into the parlor and the first thing I “lit 
upon,” was two gentlemen making a “morning 
call.” Says Ito myself, guess I’ve got in the 
wrong shop, but “‘take it coolly,” as Jacob Faith- 
ful says, ‘better luck nexttime.” This was only 
a trifle, for round the room were ranged about a 
half dozen young ladies, and I, expecting a so- 
cial family dinner, had come direct from the 
store with gray pantaloons, fancy vest and claret 
coloured coat. I began to grow rather anxious, 
as no gentlemen had yet appeared.—Had some 
sort of idea come over me, a kind of glimmering 
of the fact, that I was too early. In a few mi- 
nutes came Miss H., then two gentlemen in 
black—then Mr. A’s brother in full dress, and 
lastly Mr. A. himself, looking as though he had 
just been finishing a most elaborate dressing. 

At halt past four the ladies led the way to the 
dinner. I wags seated between Miss B. and a 
Miss J. to both of whom I was civil as possible, 
and offered every thing in my reach, from the 
salt to a pickled beet, till the latter told me with 
a conceited smile, *‘that it was the fashion now a 
days for people to ask for what they wanted.” 
Of course I made my mind up then and from that 
moment forward, ‘never to do a civil thing again 
as long as I lived.” 

Misfortunes and mortifications never come 





single—mine seemed always to be ina connect. 


need I linger longer upon the cares and griefs of 
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ed series. At half past five we rose, and I es- 
caped to the store where numerous applicants 
had been, (after being asked to return in the 
evening.) I was detained till nine o’clock, when 
I went home and dressed myself in my best, and 
set out to finish the evening in more fame at Mr. 
A’s. As I went up the steps I thought I sawa 
sudden decrease of light in the parlour, which 
caused some misgivings. I, however, rung, 
went boldly in and marched up to the parlour, 
but on entering, found myselfin the midst of total 
darkness instead of a parcel of pretty girls. I 
made the best retreat I could, telling the servant 
to say nothing about it; but had the mortification 
the next day to hear that Miss B. saw or heard 
me, and that all was found out—besides having 
all my trouble for nothing, and not getting a 
chance'to show them that I had other than “pep- 
ner and salt” pantaloons. 





EAST BAY. 





WES PLOWS VASBa 
Curious Coinc1pENcE.—Cesar, before he cross- 
ed the Rubicon, held the command of both Tran- 
salpine and Cisalpine Gaul; and thus, observes 
Valery, a simple general, a citizen of Rome, 
governed the same extent of territory as Napo- 
leon, Emperor of the French and King of Italy. 
MrintatureE Rervsiic.—It is almost impossible 
to pass by Rimini without visiting San Marino. 
This little republic, which has lasted fourteen 
centuries, has its nobles and its plebeians, from 
among whom the legislative councii of sixty 
members is chosen, by the assembly of the whole 
people, an Upper Chamber, called the Council 
of Twelve, two-thirds of which are renewed 
every year, and two capitani, who form the exe- 
cutive. A supreme magistrate, chosen for three 
years, and who is always a stranger, administers 
justice. The republic has 4000 inhabitants ; the 
town on the mountain contains about 600, and 
the two small towns below, called Borgo and 
Saravalli, with a few scattered habitations, con- 
tain the rest. The revenues are about 30,000 
francs, the armed force is forty men. There is 
a college with about forty students. AtSan Ma- 
rino M. Valery heard the usual complaint about 
the aristocracy, if not de jure at least de facto ; 
it seems that a few families exercise the principal 
influence in this little state, in consequence of 
others having emigrated or become poor. This 
will happen in the purest democracies ; it is the 
case in the forest cantons of Switzerland, and all 
the ingenuity of constitution-makers cannot pre- 
ventit. The few, whether high-born or low. 
born, will always influence and lead the many. 
The idea of keeping society at water level for 
any length of time is unworthy the merest tyro 
in political science. Another complaint is, that 
strangers non-resident have become possessors 
by purchase of a great part of the territory of the 
republic. The country produces some good 
wine. M. Valery felt hurt at the frequent meet- 
ing of beggars, as well as at the sight of a gam. 
bling table licensed by the state. He found Mr. 
Borghesi, one of the most learned archeologists 
of Italy, settled at the very top of San Marino, 
with his fine collection of 40,000 medals, and 
who was busy about his long expected work upon 
the Consular Fasti. Like Delfico and Canova, 
Mr. Borghesi has obtained the freedom or citi- 
zenship of the republic. San Marino boasts ofa 
distinguished statesman, Antonoi Onofri, lately 

















dead, who succeeded in preserving its indepen. 
dence in the midst of the political storms in which 
the prouder republics of Venice and Genoa were 
shipwrecked. His marble bust is placed in the 
council hall. 

Hocartu’s Powrers.—Were there nothing else 
in Hogarth’s works to give assurance of his mas- 
térly power in expression,—and many of his 
figures are “all over” expression,—the counte- 
nance of the hero of the Rake’s Progress, in the 
last scene of that tragi-comedy, would stamp him 
as second to very few in one of the most arduous 
parts of painting. In regard to this figure an 
anecdote is related, which shows the high opin- 
ion entertained of it by one who, being himself 
an artist of unusual talent, may be allowed to 
have been an adequate judge. When Mortimer 
was applied to, to delineate the Passions as de- 
scribed in Gray’s Ode on Eton College, on com- 
ing to the lines, 

“And moody Madness laughing wild, 

Amidst severest woe,” 
he took this engraving of Hogarth’s from a port- 
folio and, pointing to the maniac, exclaimed: 
‘Had I not seen this head, I should imagine it 
next to impossible to express such conflicting 
emotions of the human mind in one and the same 
countenance.” 

Tue Dark Acrs.—In fixing a period for the 
general revival of learning, we are apt to forget 
or neglect what preceded it. Many talk, and 
nota few write, of dark ages,—of ages which, as 
they think, produced nothing worth calling a lte- 
rature, while, when we examine their produc. 
tions, in as yet their only repository—the con. 
temporary manuscripts that are preserved in our 
public, and in some of our private, libraries—we 
discover that those very ages were brilliant eras 
in the history of science and letters. Few who’ 











read in our own native history the troublous 
reigns of the last half of the twelfth century, are 
aware that in England it was an age of literature, 
that it produced innumerable works on theology 
and on science, history, and poetry, and ro- 
mance; and many a reader of modern Latin 
verse will be startled when we tell him that it 
produced Englishmen who in writing that lan- 
guage approached in some degree the purer mo- 
dels of the classic age. 

A Russian AnnuaL.—One of these publica- 
tions in Russia was entitled the Polar Star. It 
succeeded to admiration; but great as was the 
success—and its sale was almost unprecedented 
in the annals of Russian bibliopoly, the career of 
the “Polar Star” was exceedingly brief, as it did 
not extend beyond its third volume. Its sudden 
decease, however, was unaccompanied by the 
stigma of literary failure, in any shape; its exis- 
tence being terminated by circumstances of a 
very different nature. Bothits editors, Bestuz- 
hev and Rilwev, were implicated in a conspiracy 
against the government, together with many 
other individuals ; therefore, notwithstanding the 
marks of imperial favor wiih they had previous- 
ly received, in the shape of diamond rings and 
other valuable presents, the former was ordered 
to visit Siberia, and the other doomed to the ig- 
nominy of suffering by the hands of the hang- 
man—sad blot in the editorial escutcheon! Ina 
country like Russia this was of course sufficient 
to render the very name of the work in which 
they had been concerned impolitic, if not unpopu- 
lar. It was thenceforth regarded as a contra. 











band publication, in consequence of which co- 
pies have since fetched not less than a hundred 
rubles per volume, and are now very rarely to be 
procured even at that price. 


BBAL & STEM BASKBT, 


The Weekly New Era of New York, one of the 
largest and most valuable papers in the country, has 
recently commenced a new series, and is to be adorn- 
ed with interesting wood-cuts. Price $3 per annum. 

The Lowell and Nashua Rail Road is to be com- 
pleted without the use of ardent spirits 

A monument is to be erected in Dublin to the 
memory of Mrs. Hemans, by her brother, Sir Henry 
Brown 

An egotist defended himself by saying that he liked 
to talk ofa man of sense, and he liked to hear a man 
of sense talk. 

Mr. Locke, the accomplished author of the Moon 
Hoax, is out with some new discoveries in the inte- 
riour gf Africa. But The Rose would modestly ask 
him, how he is able to interpret a whole foreign lan- 
guage by the simple assistance of an alphabet? Dic- 
tionaries used to be necessary for this purpose. 

The Rothchilds are reported to have said of Ameri- 
ca, “We don’t think much of a country that imports 
its own bread.”’ Rather superficial ; for if a country 
exports cotton enough to buy her bread, she is ina 
pretty fair way. Do the Messrs. Rothchilds raise 
their own corn? 

Several native Indians were at the Anniversary of 
the Methodist Missionary Society in New York, and 
participated in the exercises. 

A perfect and living Ourang Outang is now to be 
seen at the Baltimore Museum. Itis said these crea- 
tures make excellent waiters at the taverns and board- 














j ing houses in New Holland. 


Lake Superiour is represented to be fast filling up. 
What a ruinous sweep will its waters make over some 
portion of the United States, when by and by it shall 
overflow its present bounds! 

“T resolve,” says Bishop Beveridge, “‘never to speak 
of a inan’s virtues before his face, nor of his faults be 
hind his back.” 

The Forty Seventh Number ofthe New York Mir- 
ror is embellished with a portrait of N. P. Willis, 
which the Boston Evening Gazette pronounces ac- 
curate, with the exception of too little brilliancy in 
the eyes. 

The Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Boston, pastor of the 
Church whose steeple was lately destroyed by light- 
ning, has preacheda discourse on that event, from 
the text, ‘‘He maketh his angels spirits, and his mes- 
sengersa flaming fire.” Itis pronounced by the cri- 
tics an excellent discourse, devout, poetical, philoso. 
phical, and practical. 

“The Star of Seville,” a new drama by Mrs. Fan- 
ny Butler, has been annourced for publication at 
Boston. 

The natives of the Maldive Islands annuaily launch 
a small bark laden with perfumes, gums, flowers and 
oderiferous wood, and turn it adrift at the merey of 
the winds and waves, as an offering to the Spirit of 
the Winds. 

The Spaniards have a provorb, that drinking water 
neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor his wife a 
widow. 

An oak-tree at Ashton, in England, said to be the 
finest tree in the country, has been lately sold for 
sixty guineas. 

Ben Johnson says of Shakspeare, “Though he un- 
derstood little Latine, and less Greeke, he understood 
Latine pretty well, for he had been in his younger 
years a schoolmaster in the country.” 

About the time Shakspeare came from Stratford to 
London, “a distress was issued to seize the goods of 
the father of William Shakspeare, and returned be- 
cause there was nothing to seize !”’ 

It is said that nearly one in six of all who die, ‘pe- 
rish of consumption. 
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ORLCLVAL POLTRUa 








THE MERCHANT'S BhIDE.—A BALLAD. 
PART FIRST. 
Before the priest young Julia stood 
A b.ightiand bueyant mand, 
Scarce conscious of the winuing charm 
Kach act and look betrayed. 


Her pure white robe, with graceful fold, 
And flua'ing veil descend, 

While cosily flowers f-om distant climes 
W ith costly jewels blend. 


Pearls tremble on her lovely brow, 
And clasp her swan-like neck, 

And glittering diamonds, rich and rare, 
Her slender fingers deck. 


And he who gave this lavish store 
Gazes upon his prize, 

Fo: getful of the diamond's blaze ° 
W hile luoking in her eyes. 


For there, confiding tenderness 
And maiden swerctness dwell, 
Blent with a soft unconsciousness, 

‘To man the fondest sp: 1. 


And fve ly now her hand in his 
She lags—a wedded wife, 

And cheerfully the promise gives 
To be his own {for liie. 


Oh sweetly hath he deck'd her bower, 
And gorgeously her talls: 

Here treads her fvot on springing buds, 
And there on velvet falis, 


The massy cnricin'’s graccful flow, 
The vase—ihe painiing warm, 

Those hous: hold echoe-—mirrors bright, 
Revealing her light to. m,— 


Exoties that perfume the air 
Wi.h odours sweet aid strange, 
And shells tha! far in distant cl‘mes 
Mid vc.an-wonde.s :ange,— 


With countless gifts of taste and art, 
In classic beanty ifs, 

Are laid upon affection’s shrine 
Before that youthtui wife. 


The ocean deep, the circling air, 
The earth for her is sought, 

And ere she breathes « prayer or wish 
Possession follows thought. 


Nor scarcely on hea silken cheek 
May glance the summer ray; 

And costly furs enfold her form 
When winter hulds his sway. 


Why shoold he toil at early morn, 
And freight the frequent sail, 

While still, unsated, gathering night 
Finds him with vigil! pale? 


Alas, each day subtracts some tint 
From home’s delicious bleom, 

How soon neglect destroys that plant 
Of delicate perfume! 


And lonely walks she in her bower, 
And lonely in her hall, 

And thinks one day-caress from him 
Were fairly worth them all. 


She pauses at the mirror now, 
Fill speaks its flattering 1ono— 
Bat with a sigh sh: droops her head, 
And feels herself alune. 








Her fingers on the ivory keys 
Run on in listless piay— 
“What care | for the fooli-h song?” 

She asks, and turns away. 


Yet still he labors —When within 
The whirlpool stream of gain, 
Man strives to reach the table land 

Of calm content in vain. 


Amid his ledger’s crowd >d leaves 
Once thought he but of her, 

Alas! for mammen now he toils 
Ilis hourly wo shipper. 


The silent meal—ithe hurried walk, 
The news conn'd o'er and o'er, 
Betray a tcind ihat beats to home’s 

Fresh sy mpaihies no more. 


And when he hears ihe fretfal word, 
Or sves the sf uggling tear, 

He looks around his rich abode 
And asks, “What want is here ?"’ 


Who docs not know that one kind tone 
Is more to woinan’s heart, 

Than all the gands of wealth and power 
Mere riches can impart? 


Yet often to some wild abyss 
The coursing streamlet tends, 

And raid the rays of gorgeous clouds 
The lghtning’s tlash descends. 


One morn the Merchant told his gains— 
In conscious wealth he trod.— 

The next he stuod a beggared man, 
Nor owu'd his burial sod. 


Dizzy he turn‘d, and as a ship, 
Its guiding radder lost, 

Drifis on the sea, so wandered he 
By rushing eduies tost. 


And where is !nlia, where the flower 
Sou delicately bred, 

When this rough storm of fortune’s gale 
Came bursting on her head? 


Strangers were seen in those gay halls, 
And idle loungers there 

In careless wonder, en.ious gaz'd 
On objects loved and rare. 


The auctioneer rang out his jest, 
The hammer’s stroke was heard, 

And langh on liigh went grating round 
As fell each idle word; 


The mirrors whieh had multiplied 
So oft hor loveliness, 

The vases which with cluste: ing flowers 
Her hands had jvyed to dress,— 


Looks, which her jewelled fingers turned 
With gay or studious eye, 

Sofas where oft luxuriously 
Her form was wont to lie, 


Sweet monuments of taste and loye 
All broke like ocean's foam — 
She turned in sorrow from the spot 

To seek anoth¢Ptiume. 


PART SECOND. 
Who sits besids yon cuzy fire, 
A bate upon her knee? 
And who is clasping that sweet pair 
Fondly and che. rfully 7 


The space is small, but there is room 
For Rover atth-ir feet, 

The tea-urn gives its hissing sound, 
The bread is white and sweet. 





Tthinks I've seen that ful! clear eye 
Less bi illiant in its hoams, 

And that elastic, graceful step, 
Graver than now itseems. 


List to that langh of heartfelt mirth, 
Listto that tender word, 

And see the tiequent chasie caress 
From sympathy new-stirr’d ! 


Oh, Julia, in misfortrne’s seale 
Thy worth has well beer tried, 

And thou art happy, for thy lord 
Is happy at thy side, 


Awakened from his worldly dream 
Abso. bing, selfish, vain, 

He finds the path to happiness 
Lies notin ceaseless gain. 


In unaspiring compe’ence 
lle seeks the golden morn, 
Contented in lite’s calmer fields 
His need{ul wants to glean. 


And Julia walks in dignity, 
A heaven relying mind 

Enhindling up a latent power, 
Searcely before defined. 


More beautiful the Merchant's bride 
Thas school'd to selfeontrol, 

Than when light winds of pleasure flew 
Across her passive soul. 


Oh who shall call adversity 
A dark and ch-erless night, 
When oi herb ow such stars appear 
Ofcalia aud lovely light? Cc. G. 








SELECULD LOBIAY. 
STANZAS. 
LY LAMARTINE. 
See in her nest, the nigh ingale’s saute mate, 
Hatching her young, her patient vigil hold. 
See how with love her fostering wings dilate, 
As if screen her nurslings from the cold. 








Her neck alone. with restlessness upraised, 
O'ertups the nest in Which her brood reposes, 
And her bight eye, with weary watching glazed, 

Closing tosloep, with every sound uncloses. 


Care for her callow young consum>s her rest, 
My very voice her downy bosom shakes, 
And ber heart panis beneath its plumy vest, 
Aud the nest trembles with each breath she takes. 


Whiat spell enchains her tothis gentle care? 
Her mate’s sweet inelody the grove. among, 
Who, frum some braneling oak, lugh poised in air, 
Sends down the flowing river of his sung. 


Hark! dost thon hear him, drop by drop distilling 
The sighs that sweerest after transport be, 
Then sadderly the veul* above us filling 
With foaming cataracts of harmony ? 


What spell enchains him in his tarn—what makes 
His very being thus in languor melt ? 

But that his voice a living echo wakes, 
Ilis lay wi.hin one loving heart is felt. 


And ravish'd by the note, his matestill holds 
Her watch attentive through the weary time ; 

The season comes, the bursting shell unfolds, 
Aud life is music all, and love and prime, 
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